FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH

country lane. Beyond, rock thrust forward like an ancient
fortress. The valley narrowed. A thin line of snow out-
lined the further mountains. Donkey caravans carried
farm produce to market, urged by peasants wearing pork-
pie hats. Ever and anon a small police post lay by the
roadside,1 behind a pair of stout whitewashed pillars,
connecting neither gate nor fence, one of them containing
an insecure letter-box.

For hours on end we traversed the sparse plain, bumping
over the indifferent road.

"Let Sir P thank his Heaven that Isfahan is not still
ten days5 journey from Shiraz, astride a hardy Shirazi
mule," remarked Rumi, as we groaned after a specially
bad bump. "Even a hundred years ago there were only
tracks between Teheran and the provinces. Mounted
messengers jogged along at five miles an hour, covering
the seven hundred odd miles between Bushire and Teheran
in the remarkable time of about ten days."

We came to Dehbid, with the lofty ruins of the Castle
of Bahram. Dehbid is the second windiest village in Iran,
and the highest inhabited spot.

"Deh means a village," explained Rumi, "and bid
means cthere was.' "

The Village That Was. We could believe it. There
was nothing, save a few mud hovels and the inevitable
group of tea-house benches, a small police post, a couple
of shops, two or three small boys, and the usual deaf mute
of whom one always asks the way. Yet Dehbid on the
map was written as large as Manchester.

"I have a recent tale to tell to you of this place," said
Rumi; "of a tragedy which set its seal upon the neighbour-
hood. Since the events of this story, all trade has left the
the Village That Was. You see the ruins of the castle?"
pointing to the hill above us. "There lived, not many
years since, one Ferid-ud-Din, a wealthy and unscrupulous
merchant.
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